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The great merit of this work is that the author has struck out a new 
path for himself. His plan is deliberately formed and effectively carried 
out, and it makes a valuable contribution to historical science. In 
order to find space he has chosen to omit much of the most interesting 
part of history. He deals with our foreign relations almost entirely as if 
they were confined to negotiations in America. He denies himself that 
skilful characterization of men which lends such a charm to Adams's 
history ; it does not fall within his plan to express his own judgment of 
men or events, or to unravel the intricacies of human nature. Hence 
the volume is lacking in color and, to a certain degree, in interest. 
These omissions are made in order to leave room for a kind of infor- 
mation neglected by other writers; the volume abounds with new 
material and with new views. The author gives us the details of the 
famous prize cases to which there are so many allusions ; he brings out 
the political meaning of the new West ; he gives us a new idea of the 
development of states ; he revives the passion of the popular movement 
against the embargo. The difference between his plan and that of 
Henry Adams is brought out by comparing the chapter on the " Eco- 
nomic State of the People " with Adams's final chapter on " American 
Characteristics." The latter seeks the subtle undercurrents of the 
nation's life ; the former aims to set before us the material condition 
of the average American. Each accomplishes his purpose. Professor 
McMaster has produced an unique and an indispensable volume. 

Albert Bushnell Hart. 



Le Gouvernement dans la Democratic Par Emile de Laveleye. 
Two volumes. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1891. — xv, 387, 472 pp. 

A man of indefatigable industry and of wide experience of men and 
things, the late Professor de Laveleye has given to the world, at the end 
of a long life devoted to the study of social and political questions, the 
result of his observations and his reflections. The work cannot fail, 
therefore, to interest not only students in these subjects, but the general 
public as well. M. de Laveleye tells us that he had collected the mate- 
rials for a work on political economy, but at the suggestion of his friend 
Dupont White he changed his plan and wrote one on politics instead. 
As the " great problem of government " is, however, in his opinion 
economic and social rather than political, this previous preparation 
would render him peculiarly fitted for the new task which he had set 
before himself. In fact, a distinctive feature of the book is the concep- 
tion of government from an economic and social point of view. The 
acquisition of political liberty by the masses not having brought to 
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them the anticipated prosperity and happiness, the general unrest is 
greater to-day than ever before ; the inequality of social conditions is 
still present to whet the keenness of their discontent. Accordingly a 
new conception of the rights of man is being formulated, in which this 
social inequality shall not appear. M. de Laveleye sees in the present 
spirit of the laboring classes a grave source of future dissension ; and 
his purpose in the work before us is to determine what institutions or 
what form of government will best surmount the difficulties which all 
nations will be called upon to meet. 

In method the book is a statement of facts and opinions rather than 
an a priori treatment of the subject. The first volume deals for the 
most part with the fundamental principles of politics — principles which 
have occupied the minds of the profound thinkers of all ages. M. de 
Laveleye necessarily restates many well-worn maxims, and old theories 
are given new interest at his hands by being brought to the bar of recent 
history and experience. In this part of the work, perhaps the most 
striking chapters are those dealing with the mission of the state, the 
dogma of individualism, nationality, the relations of church and state, 
and liberties and their guarantees. 

Those acquainted with M. de Laveleye's earlier writings need not be 
told that the dogma of individualism finds no place in his scheme of 
government. While stopping short of extreme socialism, he believes 
that the state has an important r61e to play in aid of the individual ; 
and especially should it undertake to repair the inequities of the 
past, and to the extent of its legitimate power prevent social inequali- 
ties in the future. The present condition of individuals is the conse- 
quence, not of their merit or their demerit, but of ancient spoliations, 
of hereditary privileges and iniquitous laws which have never been 
repealed. The progress of civilization, moreover, means the increase 
of all the activities and complexities of society, which, in the govern- 
ment of the future, will necessitate more rather than less regulation on 
the part of the state. 

As to forms of government, M. de Laveleye is in favor of democracy, 
either as republic or as limited monarchy; and yet there are in his 
opinion conditions essential to its success. Before political power can 
be safely lodged in the hands of the laboring classes, something should 
be done to ameliorate their condition. In the first place, as some 
degree of intelligence is a fundamental requirement for those who take 
part in governing, universal instruction should precede universal suffrage. 
It is the duty of the state, therefore, to see that instruction be free, 
compulsory and non-sectarian. But education alone is not sufficient to 
transform the ignorant masses into good citizens, so long as the cause 
of social discontent remains. The remedy here must be by a more 
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equal distribution of property. M. de Laveleye does not contemplate 
a forcible division of existing property ; but a more equitable distribu- 
tion is to be brought about indirectly by inculcating in the laboring 
classes, through the schools, the methods and habit of saving, by 
facilitating the acquisition of property, and by changing all laws which 
favor its concentration in a few hands. The state, too, is to look after 
the welfare of its citizens, on the one hand in suppressing vice, by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of alcohol, and on the other hand in pro- 
moting the nobler sentiments, by making liberal expenditures for public 
buildings and works of art. But the state cannot do all things in this 
model democracy ; much must necessarily be left to individual initia- 
tive. The rich should set an example of simplicity to the poor ; they 
should employ their surplus, not in material pleasures or the unhealthy 
satisfaction of vanity and pride, but in works of general utility. " Lux- 
ury on the part of individuals should have no place in a democracy." 

Thus to assume the unselfishness of the rich, to the extent indicated 
above, as a factor in the success of his future government, would seem 
very much like begging the question. The selfishness of capital is one 
of the serious difficulties of the social problem ; it is a potent cause of 
much of the very discontent of the masses. Measured, therefore, by 
the standard of practical statesmanship, this part of M. de Laveleye's 
scheme will appear, to say the least, somewhat visionary. It should be 
said, however, that M. de Laveleye believed strongly in the ideal as a 
force in the social order ; and he saw in the generous gifts of individ- 
uals for public purposes, especially in the United States, the dawn of 
hope of a new era. 

Perhaps the most interesting and useful part of the work, at least for 
students, will be found in the chapters on the " Parliamentary Regime." 
In treating of this subject, M. de Laveleye is on more solid ground ; 
it is not so much a speculative question as it is a comparison of the 
systems in actual practice. In the constitutional governments of the 
present century, three systems have been developed, each of which 
represents a distinct method of expressing the popular will. These are 
(1) cabinet government, originating in England, and adopted by most 
of the continental states of Europe ; (2) presidential government, origi- 
nating in the United States ; and (3) the Swiss system of the refer- 
endum. The first of these systems M. de Laveleye rejects, as not 
adapted to the modern democratic state. Its chief defects are, in his 
view, the excessive influence of parties, the instability of ministries and 
the absence of all individual initiative and originality in political mat- 
ters. Its weakness and insufficiency have been, he thinks, fully demon- 
strated by the experience of those European states which have imported 
it from England. 
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The American system, though not perfect, was regarded by M. de Lave- 
leye as avoiding to a great degree the defects of cabinet government, 
and as meeting more nearly the requirements of democracy. It is more 
stable ; and it " sets limits to the abuse of the power of the majority, 
which is the more necessary as institutions become more democratic." 
The positions of the President and the Senate appear to him especially 
commendable ; and even the committee system of the House of Repre- 
sentatives might be made highly useful in legislation, provided the 
speaker were shorn of his power of appointing the committees. But 
it is in the system of local self-government, as established in the United 
States, that M. de Laveleye sees the best promise of democracy. 

The chapters on the referendum show a careful study of the Swiss 
constitution, and will be found of much interest. The system seems to 
have worked well in Switzerland ; but it should be noticed that the con- 
ditions have all been favorable ; Switzerland is a small federal state with 
few large cities, and her people are intelligent and long accustomed 
to self-government. While, therefore, our author finds many advantages 
in this system, he expresses some doubt as to the advisability of intro- 
ducing it into a great centralized state. 

On the whole, this last work of M. de Laveleye shows a wide acquaint- 
ance with facts rather than a profound comprehension of the subject. 
He too often gets his information at second-hand; this is especially 
noticeable with respect to the institutions of the United States. Of the 
governments of continental Europe, however, he has made a more care- 
ful study ; and the result, as now given to the public, is a mass of infor- 
mation upon the most recent phases of economic and social movements 
in their relation to government which will be particularly useful to stu- 
dents. Perhaps the book will be valued, not so much for the opinions 
of the author, as for the historical light he has thrown upon some of 
the new and intricate problems of the day. Whether one agrees with 
the conclusions of M. de Lavelye or not, he will find the work of great 
interest and full of instruction ; if it is not absolutely authoritative, it 
is at least exceedingly suggestive. 

Freeman Snow. 



